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THE GERMAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONGRESS* 

BY J. HOWARD GORE. 

The fifth of August of last year found me drifting over the fre- 
quented route from Mainz to Cologne. The cold rain, which had 
fallen incessantly since morning, threw around the castle-crowned 
peaks of the Rhine a mist which made their summits as obscure as 
myths and legends have rendered their first occupants. The ruins 
at every turn and the villas on each gentle decline gradually lost 
their charms, so that the sign which announced the landing place at 
Bonn was greeted with delight. 

When that evening, in pursuance of the program, we met for 
mutual greetings, a goodly number of genial persons were on hand 
to introduce, be introduced, or to renew acquaintances formed on a 
previous similar occasion. A museum of anthropological objects 
had been arranged in rooms adjoining the assembly hall. Here 
were exhibited new implements of research, graphic results of 
elaborate investigations or experiments, rare or curious, that had 
been made during the year ; here also was displayed a collection of 
photographs furnished me for the purpose by the Bureau of Eth- 
nology. These photographs were a center of attraction, and were 
so coveted as showing the application of photography to the collec- 
tion of anthropologic material, as well as because of their intrinsic 
merit, that they now adorn the rooms of their proud possessors in 
various parts of the German empire. 

The session of the society was opened by an address from the 
president, Professor Schaaffhausen, in which he outlined the sub- 
divisions of anthropology, the sources from which it must draw 
its material, and the conclusions which may be legitimately hoped 
for. The common sayings, he stated, are a source of information 
worthy of consideration j as, for instance, the song of the nurse, as 
she sings of the father who can devour all people, carries in it a 
faint echo of the recital of what was once a daily occurrence with 
all peoples. 

*Read before the Society, April 2, 1889. 
40 
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The conception of a supreme being has passed through all stages 
of development, from the simplest belief to the purest reverence. 
The first feeling of the child of nature regarding a deity was one of 
terror as when he shook his fist towards the heaven at the rolling 
thunder. Then he sought to appease the awakened wrath by giving 
what was to him the dearest, thus instituting human sacrifice. A 
God was seen and worshiped in fire, as is recognized in the com- 
mon derivation of the Greek "Zeus" and the Latin equivalent. 
The speaker followed in detail what he considered the further elabo- 
ration of the theory of religions, and concluded this portion of his 
paper with an outline of what he regarded as the anthropological 
proof of divine existence. 

Again, the evolution of culture is the work of a race in its entirety 
and not of individual efforts. When single claimants present them- 
selves as the promoters or exponents of a higher culture they are 
simply the best representatives of the product of the culture of the 
people of which they are but parts. Therefore a whole nation 
should be proud of its great men — the Hottentots could not pro- 
duce a Beethoven nor the American Indians a Newton. 

He only alluded to his own explorations and discoveries ; these 
were the subject of a monograph which he dedicated to the society, 
treating especially of a collection of relics bearing evidence of 
human skill and utility which had been found at Andernach under 
the ashes of an extinct volcano. 

After addresses of welcome from the mayor of the city and the 
rector of the University, Professor Klein presented a most interest- 
ing report upon the restoration of the Castra Bononensia. Exten- 
sive explorations have been made, and so suggestive are the remnants 
of the works that an accurate map was exhibited showing the 
fortresses, gates, and canals. Some of the latter were underground 
with concealed openings so as to prevent a stoppage in the water 
supply during a siege. The moats which surround the entire forti- 
fied area testify to an occupancy at a time when the attitude of the 
Romans was changed from offensive to defensive. 

The great success achieved in this investigation, has aroused re- 
newed interest in Roman antiquities throughout this section, so that, 
aided by legislative enactments, the governmental museum of an- 
tiquities at Bonn is rapidly growing. Here are deposited the share 
of all new finds which falls to the state. The specimens, several 
thousand in number, are arranged primarily according to material, 
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and secondarily by age, so far as age can be determined. This idea 
of age has such a firm hold upon the German anthropologist that 
the first question which the sight of an object suggests is : how old 
is it? And should we confess our inability to state when man first 
trod the American continent, the depth of our anthropological 
knowledge would be seriously questioned. 

The evening of this day was devoted to the annual dinner, or, as 
it is rightly named, " Fest-Essen." It is my earnest wish that some 
day it may be the good fortune of each of my hearers to enjoy the 
privilege of dining with a party of German scientists upon a holi- 
day when all are determined to have a good time. Upon sitting 
down each one kindly announces his name to such of his immediate 
neighbors as may be strangers to him, so that from the beginning 
no cold shoulder is felt nor unsympathetic vis-a-vis seen. At each 
cover, in addition to the omnipresent wine-card and menu, a word 
now crowded out by the less French word Speisekarte, there were a 
list of toasts, a list of new arrivals, and a collection of songs of greet- 
ing, mostly humorous, with such titles as "The Old Stone Age," 
" Man and Animal," and " The World's Career." We sang these 
to the melodies of well-known student songs, accompanied by the 
band, with toasts at irregular intervals, eating being, as a rule, purely 
incidental. The president, as usual, proposed the health of the 
emperor ; Professor Virchow responded for the visitors ; the mayor 
toasted the learned guests ; Dr. Huffer the ladies ; and, by way of 
illustrating the international character of anthropology and the 
power of Rhine hospitality to eliminate country boundaries, Dr. 
Dognee was called upon for a toast in French, while the English 
feature fell upon me. Fortunately the ignorance of some and the 
good humor of all allowed nothing to suffer absolutely nor by com- 
parison. 

The second day's session was opened by Dr. Rauff with a paper 
upon the geological formation of the Rhine valley, showing by 
means of charts the former course of the Rhine, with proofs that the 
present volume of water is far less than it was in prehistoric times. 
His conclusions were that more extensive glaciers at that epoch fed 
the river, increasing by many fold its natural sources, and that sub- 
sequent to that period volcanic disturbances had thrown up barriers 
to its original course, forcing the river into its present channel. 

The committee on race distinction submitted a verbal report upon 
their investigations in Hotzenlande, near Sackingen. The results 
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showed that among the people of this section, where the climate is 
salubrious and nature bountiful and with all conditions suitable to 
physical growth, there are a large number who are considerably 
under size or below the average stature of the people in other parts 
of Southern Germany. It was also found that 92 per cent, of adults 
are brachycephalic, while none are doliocephalic; and that 21 per 
cent, are of the pure blonde type. It was suggested that here was 
evidence of the intermingling of an inferior race, perhaps of Mon- 
golian origin, with a retention of these characteristics by intermar- 
riage. 

The next communication was from Professor Virchow regarding 
his recent visit to Egypt. He described in detail his measurements 
of mummies, old paintings, and statues in order to determine by 
comparison to what extent the present Egyptians resemble those of 
many centuries ago. He found a great difference, too great to be 
ascribed to individual characteristics, and therefore considers them 
to be racial. The mural paintings, situated in protected places, as- 
sisted in the comparison of color. Color, however, depending upon 
climatic influences, appears to have survived unchanged, with the 
distinction which now exists between the man and woman, the 
former being red while the latter is yellow. This difference, the 
speaker said, was owing to the constant use of veils by the females 
from infancy, thus preserving the natural color, while the men are 
simply reddened by exposure to the sun and air. 

Professor Ranke, of Munich, read a paper on Mongolian eyes. 
The peculiar shape of the eyes, like a marble behind a button-hole, 
to which this name has been applied, is an enduring feature which 
marks a retardation in the natural development of that organ. Its 
appearance in many Europeans is not to be attributed to a mal- 
formation, for frequently it is seen in transmission. From extensive 
investigations, with special reference to children, it was concluded 
that the almond shape is apparent in almost all infants, but in the 
majority of cases it gradually disappears with age. Professor Ranke 
has devoted a large amount of time to anthropological measurements 
and comparisons. From the results, he has deduced an interesting 
theory somewhat as follows : There is an ideal infant type possess- 
ing proportions that are common to the majority of the children of 
all races, such as thick head, long body, and short limbs. During 
subsequent growth some of these features may be retarded or ad- 
vanced, thereby resulting in the changes which distinguish the races. 
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The Mongolian stands nearest to this ideal type, with, the Malayan 
next, while the African is farthest away and the European occupies 
a middle position. The progress of the Mongolian is towards a 
smaller head, shorter body, and longer limbs. The almond-shaped 
eyes are due only to arrested growth, as are the constant propor- 
tions which are visible in the African race. 

The last day of the session was alloted to Dr. Emil Schmidt, who 
spoke upon a bifurcation of the ear lobe which was transmitted from 
a mother to one of eight children ; to Dr. Evans, who exhibited an 
old British coin, in shape resembling the coin described by Schaff- 
hausen, to which the name of Regenbogenschlusselchen has been 
given. It was my privilege to present a paper upon the subject of 
"Anthropology under the Auspices of the United States Govern- 
ment." The interest which was accorded this communication was 
a hearty approval of the generous policy pursued by our country 
towards scientific work. 

According to the program, the afternoon was spent in visiting a 
Roman burial place. The journey thither was made on a steamer 
gaily decorated for the occasion, and carrying a band and a cannon, 
with which every villa, town, and ruin was saluted regardless of dis- 
criminating homage. The boat stopped at Remagen. At the wharf 
German formality again evinced itself by way of a reception com- 
mittee and an address of welcome from the mayor, who expressed 
the gratitude of the town for so distinguished an honor. Then, with 
the band at the head of the column, our procession, augmented by 
a large contingent of urchins and idlers, marched through the streets 
of the quaint old village. Our goal was about half a mile from the 
landing place. There, in an open field, some distance above the 
bed of the river, we found already exposed to view a number of 
graves, each being the reward of a prospecting ditch, which in no 
case exceeded ten or twelve feet in length. In one of the graves 
was the well-preserved skeleton of an adult. The hands were folded 
over the breast ; there was no trace of a coffin, except a few rem- 
nants of iron nails, suggesting, of course, a coffin of wood. Two 
very pretty glasses were by the side of the skeleton, but no coins 
were found to give any clue as to the time of burial. The skull bore 
traces of purposed malformation, which caused the specialists to 
think that it belonged to a Germanic race. Only a few feet dis- 
tant, uncovered and ready for opening, we saw, while yet undis- 
turbed, a stone coffin. It was 5 feet 11 inches long, 1 foot 5 inches 
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wide, the cover made of a single slab being somewhat wider, i foot 
3 inches deep. It was about 5 feet below the surface of the ground. 
It was an impressive scene. From its height Apollinaris church, 
dedicated to the saint of healing, looked down upon a grave which 
even the skill of its patron could not cheat. The Rhine at our feet 
flowed as lazily as when the mourning comrades consigned this 
sleeper to his stony cradle. While the interpreters of ancient arts, 
rites, and customs stood silently waiting to see what atom would be 
added to the store of knowledge by the revelations now to be made, 
three strong men removed the cover which, weakened by continual 
moisture, broke in two. The contents were disappointing. The 
skeleton, partly decayed, simply suggested an adult, while the skull 
was too fragile to admit of examination and measurement. The 
remaining articles — a broken flask, three glasses, and a portion of an 
iron knife — gave no indication of age, race, or rank. The village 
people, disappointed at seeing nothing supernatural and not per- 
ceiving clearly the relation which so large a company coming so far 
could bear to an event to them so trivial, returned to their homes, 
leaving us to examine with care the finds from other graves in this 
same field. These consisted of numerous pieces of pottery, coins, 
and jewelry of Roman origin, attributed to the first century, rem. 
nants of knives and spears. The most striking article was a clasp, 
in shape and construction exactly like those now used in attaching 
corsage bouquets. 

Some of us then visited Apollinaris church to see the famous 
frescoes, while others preferred to ascend the Victoria hill to inspect 
the stone-arched doorway or gateway, supposed to have been con- 
structed by the Franks to mark the entrance to a fortified camp or 
religious structure. The faces of the stones of this arch are covered 
with carvings, which Professor Braun considers to have been sug- 
gested by the Apocalypse. 

After a final festival meal together upon the terrace at Rolandseck 
we steamed slowly and reluctantly homeward — reluctantly because 
many of us had never looked upon a more beautiful spectacle than 
the illuminated Rhine presented. Fires burning upon the river's 
brink were reflected from its glassy surface ; villas were picturesque 
with their many-colored lanterns ; castles once more hung out their 
beacon lights and fired roman candles, while lights and rockets gave 
to the ruins spectral effects. Our expressions of delight and the 
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untiring roar of our little gun sought to give due applause to every 
effort. 

In this manner closed the nineteenth general meeting of the Ger- 
man Anthropological Society, and as I stepped ashore I endorsed 
the truth of the tavern sign, which said, "In Bonn flows the Rhine, 
wine, and wisdom." 



New Fire among the Iroquois. — Formerly when an epidemic 
prevailed among the Iroquois despite the efforts to stay it, it was 
customary for the principal Shaman to order the fires in every cabin 
to be extinguished and the ashes and cinders to be carefully removed ; 
for it was believed that the pestilence was sent as a punishment for 
neglecting to rekindle "new fire," or because of the manner in which 
the fire then in use had been kindled. So, after all the fires were out, 
two suitable logs of slippery elm (Ulmusfulvd) were provided for the 
new fire. One of the logs was from six to eight inches in diameter 
and from eight to ten feet long ; the other was from ten to twelve 
inches in diameter and about ten feet long. About midway across 
the larger log a cuneiform notch or cut about six inches deep was 
made, and in the wedge-shaped notch punk was placed. The other 
log was drawn rapidly to and fro in the cut by four strong men 
chosen for the purpose until the punk was ignited by the friction 
thus produced. 

Before and during the progress of the work of igniting the fire the 
Shaman votively sprinkled Uar-hu' -eft-we, "real tobacco," three 
several times into the cuneiform notch and offered earnest prayers to 
the Fire-god, beseeching him " to aid, to bless, and to redeem the 
people from their calamities." 

The ignited punk was used to light a large bonfire, and then the 
head of every family was required to take home " new fire " to re- 
kindle a fire in his or her fire-place. 

This Fire-god seems to have been Hi'-ne"', the Thunder-god, 
which, in turn, if we may trust the apparent likeness of the words, 
is connected with Hi'-'te', the sun. The permutation of a t into 
an n or, conversely, an » into a /, is common to the Iroquoian lan- 
guages. 

J. N. B. Hewitt. 
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Counting-out Rhymes among Indian Children. — In an inter- 
esting paper on " Some Indoor and Outdoor Games of the Wabanaki 
Indians," by Mrs. W. W. Brown, of Calais, Maine, read before the 
Royal Society of Canada, May 23, 1888, we find the following 
reference to the use of a counting-out rhyme in a children's game 
called N* d-ta-sol-U-ben. "After counting out one to act as squaw- 
oc-t'moos they form into line by each taking the one in front by the 
dress between the shoulders. * * * The counting-out is not 
very different from that of white children. They all place two fin- 
gers of each hand in a circle; the one who repeats the doggerel, hav- 
ing one hand free, touches each finger in the circle, saying Hony, 
kee-bee, ld-weis, ag'-les, hun-tip. Each finger that the hun-tip falls 
on is doubled under, and this is repeated again and again until there 
are but three fingers left. The owners of these start to run, and the 
one caught has to play as squaw-oc-f moos. To the Indian mind 
' counting-out ' has a significance, and even the simple hun-tip is a 
magic word bringing good luck, as it lessens the chance of being 
squaw-oc-t'moos." Washington Matthews. 



Debasement of Pueblo Art. — Among the many curious phases 
of the spurious-antiquity business it may be will to note the dis- 
semination of a unique class of terra-cotta figurines from the Pueblo 
towns of New Mexico. These figures are rudely made of clay, not 
after aboriginal models, but from suggestions of the whites, and in 
many cases, as attested by the semi-obscene character of the work, 
by a very vulgar element of the white population. The figures vary 
from a few inches to a foot or more in height, and assume a variety 
of positions, proportions, and facial expressions. The ware is char- 
acterized by a surface work of clay mixed with fine, glistening mica, 
and is usually brownish in color. 

It is particularly annoying to curators of museums to have these 
absurd frauds offered for sale or donated by persons who have pur- 
chased them at a good figure, and who, believing them to be antique, 
place exorbitant values upon them. 

The country is flooded with cheap and, scientifically speaking, 
worthless earthenware made by the Pueblo Indians to supply the 
tourist trade. This ware is not so entirely vicious as are the mica- 
coated figurines referred to, but only those persons who happen to 
be familiar with the refined and artistic wares of the ancient Pueblos 
can appreciate the debasement brought about by contact with the 
whites. W. H. Holmes. 



